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LEISURE-TIME STUDIES. 


To have a pleasant and intelligent companion 
during a holiday or leisure-time, is one of the 
greatest advantages possible. If your friend be a 
zoologist, then the varied forms of animal life to be 
met with in field and forest, by lake and river, and 
along the sea-shore, will have a new interest for 
you. Even the ditch with its stagnant pools, or 
the horse-trough with its scum of green conferve, 
will each be found teeming with living things after 
their kind, from the water-beetle in his changing 
armour of bronze and green and gold, to the lazy 
larvee and other incipient forms of insect-life that 
sidle and creep among the mud at the bottom. 
Or if your friend be a botanist, you will find 
lesson-books everywhere around you—in the trees 
of the forest, in the heath on the hill-side, in the 
sedges that brighten the fen by the water’s edge, 
and in the greenery growing at your feet. Or if he 
have studied geology, then every crag and quarry 
and exposed surface of rock will afford matter of 
interest and information. Even the stones which 
you dislodge as you climb the hill-side or scramble 
through the glen, will be ready to divulge their 
story, as they ever are, to whomsoever has the skill 
to read it. Not only your leisure-time, but also 
your recreations, may be brightened and improved 
by this observance of Nature, and instruction will 
thus come to you as naturally as the ozone you 
inhale. If there be any royal road to learning 
of this sort, surely it exists beneath the blue sky, 
beyond the bounds of the class-room, with a 
companion who knows quite enough regarding 
his subject to be fresh and interesting without 
boring you ; telling and translating these wonders 
into the familiar language of daily life. Such a 
pleasant and interesting companion in book-form 
we find in a volume of Leisure-time Studies, by 
Dr Andrew Wilson (London: Chatto and Windus), 
which we intend to glance at fora little. ~ 

The book is the result of a collection of 
lectures and magazine articles—some of them for 
ourselyes—written under various conditions, but 
all aiming at the popularising of science. These 


articles, diverse though they be, are so graduated 
and arranged that a perusal of the whole might 
form a good popular introduction to biology, 
and an excellent field-companion to the think- 
ing and observant yet non-scientific reader. The 
two introductory articles strongly advocate the 
necessity of science-culture amongst the people. 
Our author contends that the study of biology 
in the schools of the country is in the most 
unspecialised state in which it is possible for 
any study to exist. Many heads of schools have 
not yet awakened to the importance of the 
question in the education of their pupils. Science- 
teachers and science-teaching will never flourish 
until the study is looked upon as a necessary part 
of a liberal education, instead of being made a 
matter of chance. 

The late Charles Kingsley was a powerful 
and successful exponent of popular science-teach- 
ing for the young, and we need not mention 
how fully he himself refreshed both body and 
brain while fishing amongst sea-side pools or 
wandering on the sea-shore. This early teach- 
ing need only include the general phenomena 
of plant and animal life. Good diagrams aye 
a necessity of the case; and thus early may be 
taught the metamorphoses of insects, in which 
each young mind could draw upon its own obser- 
vation of what it had seen regarding such fami- 
liar instances as silkworm eggs or common cater- 
pillars, Perhaps the lecture is the best form in 
which a teacher can impart his knowledge to 
the pupil, imitating so far the style of Professor 
Huxley, who condenses ‘the substance of the 
hour’s discourse into a few dry propositions, which 
are read slowly and taken down from dicta- 
tion; the reading of each being followed by a 
free commentary, expanding and illustrating the 
proposition, explaining terms, and removing any 
difficulties that may be attackable in that way, 
by diagrams made roughly, and seen to grow 
under the lecturer's hand’ Forty or forty-five 
minutes is a quite sufficient length for such a 
lecture ; the remainder of the time might be well 
occupied in an oral examination on the subject. 
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Frequent note-taking will also be found beneficial ; 
the notes copious in number, but short in indi- 
vidual extent. 

In their universality of application, their suita- 
bility to students of both sexes, and through a 
longer period of life, our author contends that 
the natural sciences present means of wider appli- 
cation than are afforded in the study of exact 
science. Thomas Carlyle well expressed the need 
for science-culture amongst the masses when he 
said: ‘For many years it has been one of my 
constant regrets that no schoolmaster of mine had 
a knowledge of natural history—so far at least as 
to have taught me the grasses that grow by the 
wayside, and the little winged or wingless neigh- 
bours that are continually meeting me with a 
salutation that I cannot answer as things are... . 
Why did not somebody teach me the constella- 
tions, and make me at home in the starry heavens 
which are always overhead, and which I don’t half 
know to this day?’ How many boys and girls 
have grown up into men and women, with the 
same question on their lips! All of us have not 
the force of character of Hugh Miller, Robert Dick, 
and Thomas Edward the Banff naturalist, who, 
with persevering enthusiasm, settled this matter 
for themselves. 

Is it because journalists have had other things 
to think of, that we have heard so little of late 
as to the sea-serpent? This may be so; but 
whether or not, the subject is always interesting. 
Everybody professes to laugh at it, but every- 
body all the same reads about it. And few pages 
of Dr Wilson’s book will be read with more 
interest than those in which he pleasantly gathers 
together the gossip on this subject, giving details 
of many of the ancient and modern legends 
current regarding the mysterious animal. The 
weight of collected evidence amounts to this—that 
most certainly appearances like huge serpentine 
forms have been repeatedly seen at sea by trust- 
worthy observers. Science has never been able 
to say that the existence of such a marine serpent 
is an impossible thing. A dried ribbon or tape 
fish seen in the Newcastle Museum of Natural 
History, suggested to the author’s mind that a 
giant development of such an animal might very 
well account for many of the sea-serpent tales, 
The specimen mentioned measured twelve feet 
three inches in length, the greatest depth being 
eleven and a quarter inches, and the greatest 
thickness only two and three-quarter inches, 
The body of these fishes is greatly compressed, 
the breast-fins small, the back-fin long, and the 
ventral fins spine-like. As an instance of the 
remarkable dimensions these fishes may attain, 
it might be mentioned that the smack Sovereign 
of Hull, forty tons burden, in trawling in the 
Firth of Forth for Lord Norbury—at that time 
resident in Fifeshire—captured during these opera- 
tions a giant tape-fish. When extended, it stretched 
beyond the limits of the vessel at stem and stern, 
and in length must have measured at least sixty 
feet. The fish was ordered to be cut in pieces and 
thrown overboard. The trawlers stated that they 
had met with even a larger specimen. Without 


| making our interpretation either too decided or too 


general, we may accept in the ribbon-fish a pro- 
bable explanation of many a sea-serpent story. 

We can fancy nervous housekeepers reading the 
section on ‘ Parasites and their Development’ with 
horror ; a knowledge of the facts contained therein 
being very useful, however, in the economy of 
human life. It is a history of the hidden enemies 
and the poison-traps which beset humanity, as also 
the lower animals, The lesson taught by the 
history of parasites of certain kinds which space 
forbids us to mention is, to avoid uncooked or 
half-cooked animal food in any form; the same 
holding good regarding unwashed vegetables, 
which may also contain the embryos of numerous 
parasites, 

Speaking of the ‘Genesis of Life,’ our author 
regards the Germ theory—which holds that lower 
forms of life, developed in infusions of organic 
matter, proceed from the germs originally con- 
tained in the fluid, or which have gained access 
thereto from the atmosphere—as fully proved, 
The narrative of the crucial experiments which 
lead to this conclusion is extremely interesting, 
the result of these experiments being that ‘the 
present state of our knowledge furnishes us with 
no link between the living and the not living’ 

In the ‘ Law of Likeness and its Working,’ we 
have the very important truth expressed, that we 
do not come into the world like clean slates, upon 
which anything can be written; but that, in spite 
of ourselves, we are largely the product of past 
times; that the physical and mental constitution 
we inherit has been in a great measure wrought 
independently of us. It is interesting in this 
connection to note, in the words of Darwin, 
‘the wonderful fact that the child may depart 
from the type of both its parents, and resemble 
its grand-parents or ancestors removed by many 
generations.’ Our mental, like our physical char- 
acteristics, often run in the blood. The offspring 
of parents of high moral and mental refinement, 
may be expected to shew some traces of their 
descent in their character; and in the same 
way the children of great criminals have a heredi- 
tary taint and natural impulse to crime. Moral 
infirmities, like moral sweetness, can thus be trans- 
mitted from one generation to another. Even 
genius may occasionally be but the gathering into 
one of many pre-existing shades of the same 
mental character; in much the same way as Sir 
Walter Scott became the voice which gave utter- 
ance to the latent poetry which had gathered 
Tound the lives of several generations of Border 
shepherds and yeomen. 

e have all in our time suddenly lifted a stone 
and witnessed the fright of the tenant-ants beneath, 
as they raced to and fro in the wildest manner, 
until they recovered presence of mind sufficient 
to look after their eggs and other belongings. The 
common ants and their neighbours aoe to the 
order of insects called Hymenoptera, The ter- 
mites, or white ants of the tropics, do not, how- 
ever, belong to this order, being more nearly 
related to that of the dragon-fly, The nests of 
these termites may attain a height of five feet, 
and when finished, have the appearance of coni 
hillocks. The ground in the neighbourhood of 
the nests is honeycombed with underground pas- 
sages, along which the ants convey their build- 
ing-material. The termites are small soft-bodied 
animals of a pale colour, and are of different 
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es—males, females, and blind ‘neuters.”’ The 
workers have a never-ceasing round of duties, 
building nests, making roads, training up the 
oung ants, and attending the sovereign ant. 
he males and females form a class apart, and 
have wings, in order that they may move about 
and disseminate their kind. The soldiers and the 
workers aye wanting in wings, and differ in the 
shape and armature of the head. While the mouth 
of the labourer-ant is adapted for the working of 
materials in hive-building, the head of the soldier 
is of very large size, and provided with horny pro- 
cesses resembling spikes, for offence and defence. 
The true parents of the colony are the king and 
ueen, who are wingless, and of larger size than 
the others. When a disturbance occurs in a colony 
of termites, the ordinary workers disappear, and 
the soldier-ants appear ready to do battle in self- 
defence. The common ants also possess three 
grades of individuals, and more than those who 
come under the category of sluggard might be sent 
to witness their domestic economy. 

Space compels us to limit our closing obser- 
vations to but one more subject, namely ‘A 
Summer’s Day, one of the most charming papers 
in the book before us. The history of a summer's 
day has all the brightness of the reality, and trans- 
ports the reader to the brook-side, with its wealth 
of animal and vegetable life, and pleasantly records 
what is to be seen there. The focality the south 
of England, the brook a small tributary of the 
Thames. The greenness of the water-meadows, with 
the old mill standing out from a background of 
green foliage, and a side-setting of willows; the 
river beside it is innocent-looking now as it appears 
at its summer level, but in winter it submerges the 
haughs and undermines its banks, and sometimes 
deflects its course. Lazily dreaming by its banks, 
the author tells us what a medicine to mind and 
body he finds this utter quietude and greenness, 
surrounded alone by nature. The sight of a dragon- 
fly is suggestive of the history of that insect, 
which is given ; a trout in the stream awakens a 
longing for a rod and memories of Izaak Walton, 
who speaks of ‘anglers and honest men’ in one 
breath, The harvest of wild-flowers and weeds ; 
the duckweed, water-crowfoot, sweet-sedge, forget- 
me-not, butterwort, ‘ ragged-robin,’ and others, a 
engage his attention, and are described in turgit} 
Then the catching of eels is hinted at, closing with 
a sail in a punt down-stream to the Tham 
amongst the gathering shadows of the night. 

We cordially recommend this excellent book 
to the notice of all who would learn something 
of Nature in her most attractive moods. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
CHAPTER XXVI.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

‘My delirium reached its height in the summer season? 
THE first sign of manly down had appeared upon 
my chin, and since the Crimean War—closed a 
few years before with great glory if little profit— 
had left behind it the fashion of beards, I shaved 
assiduously, to promote the growth of that appa- 
nage to manhood, I have above my mantel-piece a 
portrait of myself taken at that time; and though 
I know it on good testimony to be accurate, there 
is in it a flat contradiction of my own remem- 


old man, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘It’s the 


brances, At eighteen I felt myself quite aged, 
and I used to look not without pride on incipient 
wrinkles. In the smooth face which looks upon 
me from the wall, I find nothing of that stern 
manhood on which I prided myself. Poor lad! 
T am not an old man yet, but I am too old to wish 
for age ; though at eighteen I should have been 
glad to have pitchforked myself into the forties, 
had such a feat been possible. I wrote a prodi- 
gious deal of verse, much of which I remember at 
this day with an odd mixture of shame and affec- 
tion. Most of it was addressed to Polly or in some 
way concerned her, and she was still my deity. 

The time came when I should leave school. I 
think I feel the emotions proper to that hour more 
keenly in the remembrance than I did in reality, 
What a gap it made in life, had I but had the eyes 
to see it! How many with whom I had spent 
eight years or part of these in life’s journey, faded 
out of life there and then, and now refuse to be 
summoned even as the thinnest shadows! It was 
not of the break in life I left behind, but of the 
opening to the world which lay before me, that 
I thought, as the trein whirled me homewards. I 
was not so distinguished in the school as Gascoigne 
or Gregory had been before me in their last days ; 
but I had done fairly well, and Uncle Ben was 
amply satisfied. It was not easily possible for 
Uncle Ben to be balder than he had been in my 
first knowledge of him; but he was grayer than 
of old, and his face was more deeply lined. He 
was always genial and good-tempered, and I have 
known few happier men. His ambitions were 
satisfied, even to the gradual formation of a rela- 
tionship with the country magnates; though he 
confessed to me privately that he didn’t want 
them for himself, but only for the good of the 
house; and that if it had not been for his sons and 
Maud and me, he would rather they had continued 
to stay away. 

‘But I’ll tell you what it is, Johnny,’ said the 


n bait as draws all them pretty fishes here. 
Don’t you think now as I overvalue money, 
Theer’s a lot o’ things in the world as money can’t 
bay, and they’re mostly the things as are best worth 
havin’. But these nobs is a poverty-struck lot, and 
the poor Major’s drove nearly off his head with 
invitations. Theer ain’t a lord in the county as 
wouldn’t jump at him for a son-in-law. But then 
you see I’m a weight to ’em. Theer’s no more 
polish on me than theer is on so much oak-bark. I 
begun too late, Johnny; and it ain’t no use tryin’ 
to train a tree when it’s got stout and stiff—is 
it! Eh?’ Therewith Uncle Ben would laugh and 
poke me in the ribs, and felicitate himself upon 
the polish which belonged to the Major and to Mr 
Horace St John, the Major’s brother, and to Maud 
and me. 

The time which came between the last of my 
school-days and the beginning of my career at 
college went smoothly, and held only one thing 
worth chronicling. At that time, a certain police 
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case was reported daily and at length in the 
London newspapers. An expert in handwriting 
gave the chief evidence in this case, and there 
were doubts expressed by some visitor at the 
breakfast-table as to the value of such testimony 
as the expert had to offer. The visitor, I remem- 
ber, was an army-man, an old campaigning comrade 
of the Major's, and he pooh-poohed the whole 
business. 

Uncle Ben broke in calmly. ‘Well, I don’t 
know as you can call it a science, but it’s a knack. 
I’ve had to deal with more than one forgery in my 
time, sir, and I knowa handwriting I’ve once seen. 
I don’t care how good the disguise is; I can tell it. 
You may think you’ve drawn my signature stroke 
for stroke, and you may practise till you’re black 
in the face if you like, but Ill pick my own out 
of a hundred ; or yours, sir, if the cleverest forger 
as ever cheated the gallows spent a lifetime in 
copying it.—No, no, sir! Don’t tell me,’ said 
Uncle Ben, who was in some heat by this time. 
‘There’s them as knows what time o’ day it is 
about handwritings,’ 

‘The guv’nah’s quite right, said Major Hartley. 
*I’ve known him do it.’ 

‘Don’t you think there’s a possibility of being 
mistaken ?’ asked the Major’s friend. 

‘Not for a man as has the knack,’ Uncle Ben 
protested stoutly. ‘I ain’t sticking up for the 
experts, mind you. They may be duffers and 
impostors. But the thing is to be done, and is 
done ; and there’s scores o’ men about in business 
as wouldn’t pass the forgery of a name as was 
known to ’em if they just so much as cast their 
eye on it.’ 

‘Mm!’ said the Major’s friend, not yet 
convinced, 

‘Well, said Uncle Ben, ‘you get any clever 
feller to forge anybody’s name on me, and see if I 
don’t spot him.’ There was a general laugh at 
this, and the subject dropped. It fell from my 
mind, until circumstances brought it back again, 
in a singularly unpleasant manner. 

Uncle Ben accompanied me to Oxford, and put 
up at the Mitre until he had seen me fairly settled. 
I took the rooms of a man who had left his furni- 
ture and pictures to be sold at a valuation ; but 
all these, at Uncle Ben’s instigation, were cleared 
out, and he furnished me anew. I think he 
disapproved of the art decorations, which were 
probably a little too erotic for a quiet taste. When 
everything was arranged, he came up to the rooms 
and looked over them with much enjoyment ; and 
finally we sat down together, and he gave me a 
great deal of advice, drawn from his knowledge of 
the world. ‘I don’t think, he said, ‘as you’re 
the sort of feller, Johnny, to be stuck up because 
you’ve got arich uncle; but if you don’t think of 
that, there’s them as will. Do you remember 
that feller Tasker coming to my place, three or 
four years ago ?’—I nodded.—‘ Do you remember 
what I told you then about bills ?’—I nodded 
again.—‘ Don’t you disappoint me now, he said 
with a show of feeling, which was rare in him. ‘I 
shan’t make you any reg’lar allowance, Johnny; 
but I shall trust you. Everybody ’ll know afore 
you’ve been here a week as you’re the nevey of 


old Hartley the great millionaire’—he grinned a 
little at that—‘ and they ‘ll be on to you with offers 
of unlimited trust and credit. Now, I don’t ask 
you to live stingy ; but I ask you to be honest, 
Don’t buy anything you can do without; but at 
the same time live like a gentleman. If you’ve 
got a head on your shoulders, you won’t want to 
buy wine here. I’ll send that to yon from my 
own cellar, and you needn’t spare it. Write to 
the butler when you want any. Don’t bother me 
with that ; but send me all your bills of whatever 
sort, and I’ll pay ’em. I know what it is when a 
warm-hearted young chap makes friends, and one 
of ’em comes to him and says: “I’m in a bit of a 
hobble, I am. Just put your name on toa bit 0’ 
paper for me, will you?” Now this is my last 
serious word. If you get into a mess yourself, 
send me word. If you want money—no matter 
if you’re ashamed of what you’ve come to want it 
for—send to me. If any one of your friends ever 
asks you to back his name, you tell him it’s more 
than your income’s worth to risk it. For that’s 
the one thing I won’t forgive ; and now I’ve told 
you. If ever you put your name to a bill while 
I’m alive, I’ll disown you. No, no, Johnny. I 
don’t want to threaten you, my lad, and I don’t 
mistrust you ; but you must promise me.’ 

I gave the promise, and would have thanked 
him for all his countless kindnesses; but he 
stopped me. He gave me a cheque for such an 
amount that I should -have been wasteful indeed 
had I exceeded it. ‘ Make it last as long as you 
can in reason, Johnny,’ he said; and then, with 
a hearty shake of the hand and a slap on the 
shoulder, he went down-stairs, blowing his nose so 
violently that the hollow staircase echoed to the 
sound, 

It is not within my scheme to relate the story of 
my college life. I fell amongst a wholesome set ; 
and though I spent more time on the river and 
in the cricket-ground than I passed above my 
books, I contrived—considerably to my own sur- 
prise—to scratch through for a degree. Uncle Ben 
was greatly pleased at this, and prophesied that I 
should make a great man—seeming to regard the 
achievement of a B.A. degree as a thing till then 
unheard of. But it is not the life I led in Oxford 
which comes back to me most strongly when I 
recall that time. Mr Fairholt comes within the 
range of mental vision, for one. I do not think I 
read him too unkindly when I believe that he found 
a wide difference between the John Campbell who 
was cast a friendless orphan on his hands and the 
John Campbell who was acknowledged by his own 
rich neighbour. I do not think I read him too 
unkindly if I say that the money question made 
the whole difference. But when once Uncle Ben 
had, by sending me to college, made his responsi- 
bility for my future os Mr Fairholt made 
me a welcome guest at Island Hall. In spite of 
the enormous edifice Uncle Ben had built, I am 
fain to confess that Island Hall remained ‘The 
Hall’ to the country-people, as it had been time 
out of mind before Uncle Ben was heard of. Nor 
will I deny that apart from its one attraction for 
me, I liked it better than I liked the barbaric 
splendours of my uncle’s palace. To me at that 
time it was a Bower for Beauty—nothing more or 
less. I was welcome there at all times; but I 


and making surreptitious sketches of it, as though 


took an insane delight in wandering outside it, 
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to go near it or to sketch it had been a thing} ‘ You are not well, Mr Campbell,’ said Miss 
forbidden. I used to rise at unearthly hours to | Hurd. 
ramble there ; and I used to sketch her window| There was a dusky light in the room, and the 
with the Virginia creeper and the climbing roses | window was open, and the quiet scents and gently 
about it until I could have almost drawn them | stealing sounds of the country mingled with it 
with closed eyes, until closed eyes can summon | soothingly. I rose and crossed to the piano, and 
them now at least and see them as clearly as if| said with much solemnity that I was well enough 
their fresh reality were before me. And the | —‘In body,’ I added with a sigh. 
dreams I had! 1 would go into parliament, and| ~‘Thou canst not minister? said Miss Hurd in 
become Prime-minister, though that went without | her lowest contralto tones, ‘to a mind diseased? 
saying if I once got there. Or I would go into the} ‘No,’ I answered, sighing again, and carried on 
army, and distinguish myself in some tremendous | the quotation, though when I reached the ‘ yester- 
campaign. Or I would go for authorship—in the | day, I thought it a little inappropriate. 
poetic line—and write an epic, and be crowned] ‘ What is it, Mr Campbell?’ said Miss Hurd. 
with bays. But whatever I promised myself—and | ‘ Confide in me.’ 
up to two-and-twenty one lives in the land of} I seized Miss Hurd’s passive hand as it lay 
promises, if not in the Land of Promise—I never | upon the keys of the pianoforte, and I told her in 
ventured to hope for a happy termination of the | sepulchral tones that my heart was breaking. I 
pangs of love. Nobody ever wrote more love-lorn } believe I quite believed it. 
verses. Nobody was ever more involved in a] ‘With what?’ asked Miss Hurd. But I re- 
more hopeless passion. I used to go about in the | turned no answer. She pressed my hand, and 
moodiest fashion and watch the sunsets and the | murmured again: ‘ With what, Mr Campbell? 
sunrises alone, and improvise verse, and declaim | Confide in me’ 
it in the silent lanes, to the great astonishment} ‘ With love!’ I answered, not unconscious of a 
of the yokels, and my own shamefaced embarrass- | comic side to the whole episode, the mere hint of 
ment when discovered. I confided my hopeless | which in my own mind made me perhaps a trifle 
love to Gascoigne, who had a curacy hard by; and | more morose and tragic than before. 
he used to smoke his pipe and listen to me with} ‘For whom?’ said Miss Hurd with my hand in 
great forbearance. I confided it to Gregory, who! both of hers. I laid my melancholy head upon 
accepted my belief in my own probable early | the cold smooth polish of the top of the piano, 
death with marked composure, and undertook to/ and murmured my divinity’s name. Miss Hurd 
provide an epitaph. Hawkins of Exeter and Bills | dropped my hand, and sat still in the dusk of the 
of Wadham knew of my helpless and hopeless | room and made no sign. How she left the room, 
slavery. I think that in a gloomy way I was rather | I know not. Nor do I know how TI left it; but 
proud of it. In all the castles 1 ever built upon | when I came to myself, I was in the fields again 
this cloud-foundation, there hung no picture of a|in the moonlight, putting Bob at a fence. I 
happy union. I was going to be great, and then I| screeched with demoniac laughter. Miss Hurd! 
was going to die; and Polly was to know how | In love with Miss Hurd! Could she have dreamed 
splendid a treasure she had cast aside. Yet I) of it? ‘Could Polly have thought it? Horror! 
cannot remember that she treated me with any-| And I laughed bitterly to myself as I said that 
thing but kindness, and I know she must have | this was Fate’s last and cruellest burden, and I 
had a difficult task at times. would endure no more. ; 
My delirium reached its height in the summer} ‘When a tooth aches,’ I told myself, ‘the best i 
season which followed the close of my time at | thing to do is to have it out at once.’ I resolved | 
college. Polly had a paid companion, and Miss | that I would go over next day, and compel Polly | 
Hurd and I were great in friendship. I suppose | to turn spiritual dentist; but when morning came, 
Miss Hurd was thirty if she were a day; but we | the thought of Miss Hurd daunted me; and I hung 
were kindred spirits, spite of this disparity of | about the stables in a weak irresolute way until, 
years. She had a fine deep melancholy-sounding | to my self-worrying mind, the very stable-helpers 
contralto, and she used to sing in what I took | could read my vacillation and its cause; and I rode 


to be a patent allusion to my own case ; eway in self-defence. Miss Hurd daunted me, as 
a | I have said; but though she held me back from 
While the b sapien: the house with the memory of last night’s epi- 
at is flying ; I k 
Fitter friendship’s solemn lore sode, she could not keep me, nor could eep 
When the day is dying. myself, away from its neighbourhood. And there, 
as those serio-comic Fates who rule the destinies of 
Other ditties bearing on her own condition she | lovers would have it, I found Polly alone in the 
sang, as though the lower octaves of an organ | fresh green lanes, with a frond of fern in her 


were concealed within her. She could not sing | little gauntleted hand, and a wreath of young oak- 
the old songs, and the like. Except for a general | leaves twined about her hat. I dismounted, and 
and uncultivated fondness for the art, I was not | walked by her side, in a foolish compound mood 
in any manner musical; but I used to shake | of ecstasy and misery. Prompted by those serio- 
my head at this, and murmur inly that J could not | comic Destinies, I must needs drift in mystic and 
sing the old songs either—a question as to which | bewildering speech about last evening’s episode 
there existed no shadow of a doubt. I supposed | with Miss Hurd, I tried at first to assume a tone 
that Miss Hurd was aware of my passion, until one | of banter, which failed me miserably. Had Polly, 
evening when I came across the fields on horse-| so I asked her, ever deigned in her own mind 
back and found Polly absent. Miss Hurd sat at | to associate me with the matrimonial condition ? 
the piano and played The Heart Bowed Down, and| Had she ever contemplated the possibility or 

I sitting at the window sighed as I thought of my | probability of my being some day married? She 
‘ tb own. regarded me gravely and frankly, but without a 
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suspicion of humour or confusion. No, she said ; 
she had never thought of me in that connec- 
tion. 

‘But, she added, standing still to speak, and 
shading her eyes with the fern, held lightly in 
both hands, and making the sweetest picture with 
beautiful unconsciousness, ‘ you are getting to be 
a man, Jack. And I ns bg with her eyes 
opening just a thought wider at the fancy, ‘ that 
I am getting to be a woman. One is a woman at 
nineteen, I think. Do you know’—she spoke as 
though this were altogether a discovery—‘ I think 
that a girl is more a woman at nineteen, than a 
boy is a man at twenty.’ 

In my bewildered compound mood, this hurt 
my feelings. It seemed to widen the space 
between us, and to make despair more despairing. 
Canon Kingsley’s charming novel of Two Years 
Ago was new just then; and I asked Polly, who 
had read it recently, if she remembered a passage 
in which it is declared—apropos of a Mr Creed, 
who carried a warlike message to Tom Thurnall— 
that if a man is ever to be a man he will be one 
at twenty. 

‘O yes, said Polly, holding to her colours; 
“but I think a woman is more a woman at nine- 
teen. 

But, I persisted, with an aching feeling that my 
head was growing empty—had she ever thought 
that I was in love? With—with—anybody ? 

‘No,’ she answered, facing round again, with the 
fern still lightly balanced in both hands above 
her eyes. I felt that I had a hangdog guilty look, 
and beneath her glance I could feel that unplea- 
sant aspect deepen. A little light of humour in 
her eyes ripened into a full smile of friendly 
mirth. ‘O Jack,’ she said, ‘is this a confession ?’ 
Before I could answer or think of answering, her 
sudden question had so staggered and bewildered 
me, she dropped the fern, and clapped her hands 
together. ‘It is Miss Hurd!’ she said with a 
gravity as sudden as the gesture; and with the 
swift vivacity which was a part of her, and is still, 
she passed her arm through mine, and in a tone 
of cosy confidential friendship, she said: ‘ Tell me 
all about it! 

*O Polly, I cried, not thinking how answerable 
I was for the situation, ‘how could you think such 
a thing of me?’ 

‘I don’t know, said Polly, with a little shrug. 
‘Miss Hurd is very nice, I’m sure? 

*I daresay, I answered with Byronic bitterness 
of soul. 

‘I beg your pardon, I am sure,’ said Polly, 
moving her arm a little to-and-fro in mine, as if 
to decide upon the most comfortable position 
there. ‘And now,’ she said, giving my arm a 
little hug, as if to emphasise her own satisfaction 
in the approaching confidence, ‘tell me all about 
it, 

I said: ‘Never mind,’ darkly ; and Polly said 
coaxingly : ‘Yes; now do tell me all about 
it. 


I responded still darkly that she would know 
some day ; and at that she was a little offended, 
and withdrew her arm. The empty aching of my 
head left me incapable of doing or saying anything 
to retrieve myself; but it left me the power to 
make myself feel still more hangdog and more 
desperate. Perhaps, I said, she did not care to 
know. It could make no difference to her. 


‘How can you say so?’ she demanded with a 
little flash of her old childish petulance. Then 
with stately gravity: ‘You are a stupid boy. You 
are undecided and self-contradictory, and ’—with 
a complete change of face and voice, she took my 
arm again—‘I am sure that you are not happy ; 
and if I can help you, you must let me do it.’ 

I was quite melted at this, and told her that I 
felt I was a villain; but I added that it had been 
my fate all my lifetime to appear before her in an 
unfavourable aspect. 

‘That is all vanity,’ she said with calm decisive- 
ness, ‘You have always been a little too self- 
conscious. Fight against it.’ 

‘No, I said, feeling desperately that the tooth 
was coming out at last; ‘I have been awkward 
and constrained before you all my life.’ 

‘Before me?’ she asked in a voice which told 
me she was wounded. 

‘Yes,’ I answered ; ‘and before you only. Ever 
since I saw you first, when Aunt Bertha took me 
to the nursery, and introduced me to you as your 
cousin.’ 

I had thought she would know my meaning; 
but her tone convinced me that she was still 
ignorant of it. She answered only: ‘ You are very 
unkind and cross to-day.’ 

‘Unkind to myself,” I responded fatuously ; 
‘put not so unkind as I deserve.’ 

‘You are incomprehensible,’ she answered in a 
tone of pique; and we walked on in silence until 
we came to the gate of the drive, when she asked 
me smilingly if I would ‘Come in and be good’ 
Baffled in my purpose, and being altogether 
wretched and forlorn, I shook my head, and gave 
her my hand in silence, 

‘Bring your CEdipus with you,’ said Polly lightly, 
‘if you come again in so Sphinx-like a humour.’ 

‘T will send him by the penny-post,’ I answered, 
conscious of a lucid interval and a resolve. 

‘He shall be welcome,’ said Polly with a laugh ; 
and then with a nod and a bright ‘Good-day’ she 

d out of sight behind the curve of the trees, 

I mounted Bob again, and in the tumult of my 
feelings, took him helter-skelter over the fields 
homeward, Arrived there, I sought the solitude 
of my chamber, and sat down to abuse myself 
for being so egregious an ass, I had said noth- 
ing I meant to say, and had said many things 
I had no right to say. I remembered my share 
in the whole conversation, and blushed over its 
inconsequence, its testiness, its want of purpose. 
I caught sight of my own face in the glass, and 
shook my head at myself savagely, announcing 
with perfect seriousness that if I could only get 
outside myself, I would kick myself from there to 
Land’s End for an impracticable, disgraceful, 
unworthy idiot! I tried to write a letter to 
Polly, and made thirty or forty beginnings, and 
threw them all aside. So far as they went, I 
believe they all breathed unalterable devotion anda 
desire to die. I began one, I can remember, with : 
‘What am I, O pure and beautiful, that I should 
dare’-——; ‘Dear Polly’ sounded too familiar ; 
and ‘ Dearest Miss Fairholt’—apart from the dis- 
tant coldness of the form—seemed to suggest that 
there were several Misses Fairholt—three at least. 
Why then, I thought, should I use any introduc- 
tory phrase at all? Why not plunge in medias res, 
like ‘some epic poets?’ Whilst I sat thus bewil- 
dered, a message came from Uncle Ben, who 
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desired to see me; and having crammed the 
blotted and crumpled pile of unfinished notes into 
an escritoire and locked them there, I obeyed the 
summons. 

Uncle Ben was strolling in the gardens, smoking 
a big porcelain German pipe. ‘Have you got any 
notions, young un, about your future?’ was the 

uestion with which he met me. I had within 
five minutes expressed the ideas I had upon that 


point, in writing; but feeling that Uncle Ben 
| would scarcely care to know that I meditated an 
early death, and was quite indifferent as to what 
came before it, I contented myself by asking if he 
had thought about anything for me. 

‘I’ve thought about ’em all,’ said Uncle Ben. 
‘Theer’s the church, and theer’s law, and ‘theer’s 
physic, and theer’s th’ army and navy. One, two 
three, four, five. Then theer’s art, and theer’s 


ar ?? 


| friend of you, and make a man of you. 


litterychewer. I take it for granted as you ain’t 
got a special call to neither of them two’—I 
believed I had to each of them, but I kept silence. 
—‘Well then, about the church?’ he questioned, 
turning round upon me with a finger on a thumb 
in act to tell off the five-—I shook my head, having 
very serious and decided ideas on that matter.— 
‘Very well. About the law? How should you like 
to be a barrister ?’—I had but a mean idea of the 
legal profession, and I said so.—‘Very well,’ said 
my uncle, going on to the middle finger. ‘Then 
theer’s physic. Now, th’ army and navy is only 
rofessions to them that’s got a lot o’ money, and 
on’t want a profession. To anybody else they ’re 
slavery. How about physic?’ 
I thought I saw that ‘physic’ was what Uncle 
Ben most favoured, and I said ‘ Yes’ tentatively. 
‘It’s a honourable profession,’ said my uncle, 
‘and it’s a useful un. Now, what do you say to 


told him I thought I would say ‘Yes’ to 
physic ; and he asked me then what I should say 
to Dr Brand. 

*A real first-rate man, Johnny,’ said Uncle Ben. 
‘Last time I was in town, I asked him if in a few 
years’ time he’d be prepared to admit a smart 
feller into his place to look around him; and we 
had a bit of a talk about it; and he’s willing to 
take you under his wing, my lad; and make a 
You'll 
see if you like it; and if you don’t, you needn’t 
stick to it. It’s a great favour, mind you; but 
he ’ll look after you when you get up there, and 
you must cultivate him.’ 

It seemed all very easily settled; and Uncle Ben, 
who was always for striking whilst the iron was 
hot, advised me to go at once to London and 
spend a week there—see Dr Brand—walk through 
the hospitals, get a first general idea of things, 
and decide as soon as I could see my way toa 
decision. 

‘Look you, said Uncle Ben, clapping me jovially 
on the shoulder, ‘ we’ll ge . to-morrer, and have 
a look round together. Eh, Johnny ?’ 

That was settled at once. I made a fire of the 
blotted and crumpled fragments of notes, and sent 
a brief letter to Polly. Uncle Ben’s proposal had 
cleared my wits a little, I suppose; for I wrote 
without overwhelming embarrassment that CEdipus 
and I were going up to town with Mr Hartley, 
that we all three hoped to be improved by the trip, 
and that it was probable that the journey would 


result in my adoption of a profession, And having 


despatched this letter, I lay for a long time awake, 
a little excited by the prospect of life in London, 
and a good deal less disposed to an early death on 
desert shores. When I fell asleep, I dreamed that 
I was appointed Physician in Ordinary to the 
Queen, and that I was Sir John Campbell. 


ICE-MAKING. 


Writers have always been fond of dilating on 
the contrasts that London presents, and some of 
them certainly are striking enough to an observant 
eye. It would, however, be difficult to find any- 
thing in the way of contrast more curious than 
that experienced by a parched and panting Lon- 
doner when he steps out of the heat and glare 
of a broiling day in July or August into an 
establishment in which one of the latest ice- 
making machines is at work—an establishment, 
for instance, such as may be found just by the 
side of the Thames, near the foot of Black- 
friars Bridge. There, however hot it may be out- 
side, winter reigng supreme. The van standing 
just within the entrance is being loaded with slabs 
of ice eight or ten inches thick, which have been 
dragged out from a glittering mass stowed away 
in an ice-house on the right. On the left-hand 
side as we enter, a roaring fire throws out in- 
tense heat, notwithstanding which the machinery 
in the place is patched here and there with hoar- 
frost and little tufts of what looks to be snow; 
while from several points are suspended glistening 
icicles—all genuine products of the more than 
wintry temperature which science has succeeded 
in producing and maintaining, in contempt of 
almanacs, and in defiance of dog-stars and noon- 
day suns, 

This creation of a frosty temperature has long 
been a very simple matter. It is the result of 
the absorption of heat occasioned by the rapid 
conversion of a solid body into a liquid, or of 
a liquid into a vapour. When either of these 
changes takes place, the liquid or the vapour 
absorbs all the heat within its reach, and thus for 
the time being lowers the surrounding temperature. 
If in any way you can carry on the process so as to 
absorb so much of the surrounding heat as to 
reduce the air to thirty-two degrees, then your 
liquid will freeze and become solid, The tempera- 
ture might in this manner be reduced far below 
freezing-point, even under the hottest of July 
suns. All this has long been understood, and scien- 
tific men have been able to produce any amount 
of ice. But to turn out the artificially made 
article at a moderate price has, till recently, been 
quite another matter. Now, however, the art 
has been brought to great perfection, and ice 
made by machinery can be sold at a very much 
lower figure than what we may term natural ice, 
taking cost of gathering, conveyance, and storage 
into account, 

There were two things to be done in order to 
bring about these results—first, to discover the 
most efficient refrigerating agent ; and secondly, to 
devise the apparatus by which it could be set to 
work in the freezing of water. Both problems 
have been solved with a completeness that seems to 
leave very little to be wished. The refrigerating 
agent adopted in the newest machines is ammonia, 

verybody knows that different fluids will boil 
at different temperatures, Water boils at two 
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hundred and twelve degrees Fahrenheit ; ether 
at ninety-five degrees ; sulphurous acid boils at 
fifteen degrees, or seventeen degrees below the 

int at which water freezes ; while ammonia in 
iquid form, and under the ordinary pressure of the 
atmosphere, will boil at twenty-eight degrees below 
zero, or sixty degrees below the freezing-point of 
water. It not only vaporises or boils, as we say, at 
a very low temperature, but the vapour has an 
immense capacity for latent heat. The keen eye 
of modern science had noted these peculiar charac- 
teristics of ammonia, and machinery has been 
devised to take advantage of them. It would be 
useless to attempt to describe it without illustra- 
tions, and without a good deal of technical detail, 
for which few of our readers would care. It looks 
a little complicated, but the whole contrivance 
has just two objects in view—first, to reduce a 
quantity of brine to a very low temperature ; and 
secondly, to keep it circulating round the tanks in 
which water is to be frozen. The circulation is a 
simple matter of force-pumping, so we need not 
trouble ourselves with that part of the machinery. 
All the rest of it is merely an apparatus for 
changing the form.of the ammonia from the 
liquid to the gaseous, and from the gaseous back 
to the liquid. 

A certain amount of liquid ammonia is introduced 
into the machine ; and assuming that there is no 
leakage or breakage, it will do permanent duty. 
It will start here, go through the apparatus, and 
come back, ready to do duty over again as often 
as required. Here it isa liquid; a little further 
on, it flies off into a gas; then it condenses into 
a liquid; and again a little further on becomes 
a gas, once more to settle into the liquid state 
towards the end of its journey at the original start- 
ing-point. Now, if the reader will bear in mind 
that liquid ammonia on changing into a gas 
absorbs an immense quantity of heat, and is bound 
to have it from somewhere or other, he will easily 
understand that just at the points in the machinery 
where the change takes place, there will be intense 
cold. The ammonia, as fast as it becomes a gas, 
must have caloric to generate, and it will suck what 
it requires out of the machinery and the surround- 
ing air or anything else that happens to be near. 
It is at those points in the apparatus where this 
process is going on, that we find the icicles hangin 
and the little patches of snowy-looking ice a 
hoar-frost. Just at these points you may reduce 
temperature to almost any degree you please ; and 
if you want to cool your brine, all you have to do 


is to pass it through a coil of pipe winding round. 


the receptacle in which this heat-sucking process 
is going on; and if you chiose, it may be made 
cold enough to freeze a tank of water in a baker's 
oven, 

Most people know that ordinary brine, that is 
salt and water, requires a much greater degree of 
cold to freeze it than pure water. Hence salt cast 
upon ice or snow, melts it. A solution of chloride 


. of lime, which constitutes the ‘brine’ in this 


machine, may be cooled down to fifty degrees 
below zero without freezing. In connection with 
the ice-making machine, it is not necessary to 
reduce the brine to such a temperature ; but after 
passing through a spiral pipe in the ‘cooler, it 
issues in a frigid torrent which freezes water 
more rapidly than the severest winter’s night ever 
experienced in this country. 


We will now leave the machinery and pass into 
the adjacent apartment in which the actual ice- 
making is going on, Here is a huge tank, nearl 
fifteen feet square, and three feet and a half 
in depth. This is divided longitudinally into a 
number of troughs by hollow iron walls, through 
which the brine, at a temperature representin 
sixty degrees of frost, or thereabouts, is pumpe 
in one continuous stream, circulating round these 
tanks and back again to the ‘cooler’ The ‘ice. 
making by machinery’ being nothing more than 
the natural process of freezing, is of course very 
slow work even at the lowest of temperatures, 
As soon, however, as the brine begins to rush 
round the tanks, a thin covering of glassy ice may 
be detected all round the inside of their walls, 
and this glassy covering grows thicker and thicker 
until, at the end of four-and-twenty hours, there is 
one solid lining about eight inches thick, hard as 
rock, and looking as though no strength short of 
that which would destroy the tanks themselves 
could ever detach it from the iron walls. Nothing, 
however, can be more easily accomplished. -The 
stream of brine is cut off, and water at the ordinary 
summer temperature turned on in its place. This 
may involve an increase of some one hundred 
and thirty degrees of temperature, and instantly we 
hear a crackling and splitting on all hands, as the 
ice becomes detached from the sides of the tank. 
It may afterwards be lifted in huge slabs and 
blocks—eight or ten tons of it as the produce of 
one day’s work, 

There is one very curious feature in the process 
as here carried on. It is characteristic of the 
best ice that it is clear and transparent—free 
from those white, milky streaks which are com- 
monly attributed to air. This appearance is not, 
however, attributable to the presence of air, but to 
the irregular formation of the crystals, which, by 
shooting out in various directions, present a broken 
and irregular surface, from which the light is 
reflected, instead of being allowed to pass through. 
Now it has been found that a slight, oscillating 
motion of the water in the tanks will give 
uniformity to the direction in which the crystals 
shoot out from the iron walls, The sway of the 
water determines the direction in which they dart 
out, and causes them to present a smooth and even 
surface to the play of light upon them. By a 
simple arrangement, this stirring is effected by bars 
of wood, which gently sway to and fro in the 
middle of each tank while the ice is forming on 
the walls all round. 

It may safely be affirmed that ice turned out by 
this process is better than that which is taken 
from lakes and rivers, It is so for the most part in 
respect to its purity and transparency. But what 
is of more importance is its increased density 
and hardness, The harder the frost, the denser and 
more durable the ice produced by it. Nevertheless 
there are some purposes for which very hard ice 
is not desirable. Where it is to be mixed with 
salt for freezing purposes, for instance, the more 
rapidly it liquefies the better, and the ice that 
‘has the most gravy in it’ is preferred. For such 
purposes, therefore, ice from our own ponds and 
streams has generally been used rather than that 
from the more rigorous climate of Norway or 
America. English ice can be got cheaper too, For 
merely cooling purposes, however—for use in the 
arder, in fishmongers’ shops, in the cooling of 
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liquids, &c.—the harder the ice and the longer it 
will last, the better; and the produce of the tanks, 
or ‘ice-boxes, with their fifty or sixty degrees of 
frost, is far superior to the ice yielded by either 
our own or foreign waters, Bearing this in mind, 
and considering also that our native or imported 
‘natural’ ice fetches from three to eight pounds 
per ton in the market, our readers may judge 
of the revolution that is going on in the trade, 
when we state that by one of these machines— 
Reece’s for instance—some ten tons of ice may be 
turned out per day at a cost, as we are assured, 
of five-and-sixpence a ton. 


A PERFECT TREASURE, 


Two or three years ago, we lived in a lonely 
country-house at Dullenthorpe, a little hamlet 
twelve miles from the large seaport town of 
Liversedge. Being so far from a large town, was 
a great drawback in obtaining servants; and we 
had to pay high wages and put up with anything 
in the shape of ‘help’ that we could get. My 
mother had been wonderfully fortunate, and had 
retained her two good servants for nearly three 
years; so when our neighbours discussed their 
misfortunes, we listened with a feeling of supe- 
rior pity. After my father’s death, as she had 
four daughters at home, my mother no longer 
thought it right to keep two servants, considering 
that expense might be saved, and the extra 
work would keep us from moping. After several 
journeys up and down to different registry offices, 
I answered an advertisement that looked pro- 
mising. Going down to Liversedge, a clean tidy- 
looking woman was presented to me by the name 
of Bridget Maloney. Her country was betrayed 
by feature and accent as well as by name. Her 
clothes, though very plainly made, were good in 
material; and there was a good-tempered and 
honest look in her dark-gray eyes that prepos- 
sessed me in her favour. 

‘Why did you leave your last place?’ I said, 
after her capabilities in the cooking and washing 
line had been discussed, and both of which were 
satisfactory. 

‘Sure, Miss, there was a stepmother; and she 
used to bate the children of the first wife, and I 
couldn’t stand it at all at all. Not but they was 
tiresome monkeys ; and many a slap I’ve given 
them meself; but that’s different to bating with 
a strap.’ 

I saw her last mistress, who gave her the 
character of being a ‘thorough servant ;’ and I 
engaged her to come on the following day. 

Bridget arrived while I was out; and on enter- 
ing the parlour, my mother observed: ‘That 
woman looks tidy and capable, Marian; but she is 
an awful talker. She nearly deafened me when 
she came, about the trouble she had to find the 
house ; so, to get rid of her, I suggested it was five 
o’clock and she might like a cup of tea,’ 

Like most of her'countrywomen, we found her 
wonderfully quick to understand when it suited 
her, and equally dense when it served her purpose 
to be stupid. However, as she was generally 


willing and always good-tempered, her little eccen- 
tricities only amused us ; and feeling quite com- 
fortable about us, my mother and two sisters went 
off to pay a visit to some friends in the north, 
leaving Gwendolin and myself alone. 

As one servant in a large house and in such a 
quiet country-place had a very lonely life of it, 
we talked more to Bridget than we should other- 
wise have done; and alter a while it struck me 
she rather presumed on it. Her want of respect 
indeed amounted at times to an unaccountable 
mania, 

It was now the end of November, and Gwen and 
I found the evenings very long and dull ; therefore 
when the front-door bell rang about nine o’clock 
one night, though rather startled—for so quiet was 
Dullenthorpe, and so little given to visiting were 
its inhabitants, that we could generally account 
for every ring—it was with a feeling of pleasur- 
able excitement we waited for the result. The 
bell rang again. As Bridget didn’t attend to 
it, I pulled the one in the breakfast-room. She 
answered it in a great temper; and going to the 
front-door, pulled it open on the chain, and shouted 
out: ‘Who’s there?’ so roughly, I was quite 
ashamed, As there was no answer, she opened 
the door ; and then came in to say there was no 
one there. There was a large boys’ school in the 
neighbourhood ; so we decided one of the boys 
had done it for mischief. In about a quarter of an 
hour the bell rang again, with the same result ; 
and Bridget retired, muttering sundry threats as to 
what she would treat the young spalpeens to, if 
she caught them. The next night the bell rung 
in the same way about six o’clock; but though 
annoyed, we resolved to take no notice, but let the 
boys tire themselves out. 

About nine o'clock, Bridget appeared in great 
excitement. ‘I was pickin’ a chicken in the 
laundry, Miss, when a man with his head wrapped 
in a white cloth, came and pressed his face against 
the winder; and I want you to go round the 
garden with me and find him.’ 

‘Ts the back-door locked ?’ I asked. 

‘Troth, Miss. Don’t I lock it every night when 
the milk comes,’ 

‘Then put out the light in the laundry, and finish 
the chicken in the kitchen, I said. I knew that 
if the back-door was locked, the house was safe; 
and our man, who was gardener and groom com- 
bined, was so careful, that I was certain the stables 
and outbuildings were quite secure. As we were 
not far from the station, where the natives congre- 
gated in the evening, and who were very fond of 
practical jokes, I was sure one of them had seen 
the light and had put his face to the window to 
startle her. 

For several nights the bell-ringing went on 
with great regularity, always once or twice about 
six and nine o'clock. One afternoon, as I sat in 
the drawing-room, a violent peal echoed through 
the house. Now, our drawing-room had a large 
bow-window, commanding a full view of the drive 
and approach to the front-door. Resolved this 
time to see the provoking ringer, I moved to the 
window. At the same moment, Bridget opened 
the room-door and said very crossly : ‘If it’s the 
tea you’re wanting, Miss Helyard, it will be in 
directly,’ 

‘It was the front-door, I said. ‘See who is 
there,’ 
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I heard her open the outer door ; it was now too 
cold to keep it open all day; and a moment after 
she appeared in the drive, shaking her head, 
‘There was a man, Miss Helyard,’ she called out ; 
‘and he ran first up to the stables, and when he 
found that door was locked, he ran down again, 
and jumped over the garden-wall ; and he called 
out he knew the place long before I did’ 

‘ What was he like ?’ I inquired breathlessly. 

‘Sure, Miss, he went past me like a streak of 
light, and I couldn’t tell you at all at all’ 

‘But you must know what he was like,’ I 
persisted. 

‘No, Miss ; indeed I can’t tell you a bit. He 
ran like a hare,’ 

And that was all I could get out of her. 

That night, the bell kept us on the constant 
start ; and I began to think of a gardener we had 
dismissed a year before, who had taken to drink- 
ing, and had lately, I fancied, favoured us with 
very black looks, The next day we concocted a 
scheme to catch the mysterious ringer. We tied a 
cord to the farthest arch of the veranda which 
covered the porch, so as to cross the step; so 
that if it were taken in at the breakfast-room 
window, it could be jerked up when the bell 
rang, and no one onl go down the steps with- 
out touching it, After half-an-hour’s watch, 
without a crackle of the asphalt or a foot- 
fall on the step, the bell rang violently, For 
a second I sat paralysed, then I jerked up the 
cord. It remained tense in my hand without shock 
or jar. At the same moment Gwen suddenly 
opened the front-door. There was no one there! 
We closed and double-locked both door and 
window with great celerity, and betook ourselves 
to the bright, well-lighted drawing-room, where 
we sat down to talk it over. 

We were beginning to feel decidedly uncomfort- 
able ; we had scarcely got over the shock of my 
father’s sudden death; the house that used to ring 
from morning to night with song and laughter, 
was now so quiet that every sound seemed to echo; 
and for the last month the weather had been 
steadily wet and foggy. All these causes com- 
bined put us both in a nervous excitable state ; 
and after the discovery that the bell rang without 
hands, Gwendolin retired to bed with a racking 
headache. I remained in the drawing-room ; but 
at Gwen’s special request, left the door open, I 
heard Bridget running up-stairs with the hot- 
water bottle for her feet, murmuring as she did 
so: ‘Poor little girl! poor little girl! 

The ringing still went on ; and unable to bear 
the strain, we told our neighbours ; and gentlemen 
for several nights patrolled the garden and road, 
but on these occasions—to our great mystification 
—we were left in peace. One afternoon a lady- 
friend came in; and as we sat talking, a peal at 
the bell startled us all. 

‘Oh, Miss Helyard, let us sit in the breakfast- 
room and watch,’ said Mrs Marsland. ‘It must be 
some one; and it isso light we shall be sure to 
see them,’ 

Accordingly, we adjourned to the next room. 
Within the shadow of the veranda, it was per- 
fect darkness ; but against the white drive we could 
have seen the movement of the smallest animal. 
Gwendolin crept to the front-door and held the 
handle turned in her hand ready to jerk it open 
instantly. While we were watching, Bridget came 


in. She seemed to be ina state of great excite- 
ment. ‘And is it watching you are?’ she said, 
‘Let me stay with you.’ 

‘If you don’t speak a word, you may,’ I said, 

But she went on talking in the strangest manner, 
and wound up a disconnected harangue with: 
‘Sure, are you stopping for tea, Mrs Marsland? 
Do stop to tea, 

Mrs Marsland looked amazed, as well she 
might; and I said sternly: ‘Leave the room, 
Bridget.’ 

She glared at me, and at last departed, mutter- 
ing something very like a suppressed maledic- 
tion. 

A few seconds after, without a sound from out- 
side, the bell pealed through the silence. Gwen 
jerked the door open, and shut it again with great 
a. There was no one there, she said, 
We all turned a shade paler; and Mrs Marsland 
besought us to escort her to the end of the drive, 
I did so, and did not linger on the way back, 
When I entered, I found Gwen still more terrified : 
the bell had rung while she stood in the doorway ! 
I went into the kitchen to reprove Bridget for her 
conduct to Mrs Marsland; but finding the gardener 
there, began to give him some directions. Bridget 
interrupted me several times; and at last I told 
her, in a peremptory tone, to take the tea-things 
into the drawing-room, and not to come into the 
kitchen again until I had finished talking to 
David. 

As soon as she had gone, he said: ‘I would like 
you to let me sit in the veranda, Miss. I am 
determined to find it out ; and won’t I just break 
the head of the scoundrel that has troubled you 
so much!’ 

The night was terribly cold; it was freezing 
hard ; and I was very loath to expose David, who 
was rather a delicate man, to its severity ; but he 
pressed so hard, I couldn’t refuse him ; and it was 
arranged he should be supplied with plenty of 
warm wraps, and should sit in the veranda from 
half-past eight till after nine. I returned to the 
drawing-room, where Bridget was banging the 
cups and saucers about in a most vindictive 
manner, 

‘ Bridget,’ I observed with great dignity, ‘ once 
for all, you must learn to curb your tongue, or 
you leave this house !’ 

This was the signal for a burst of screamin 
and crying, during which she said that if I h 
scolded her for big things, she could have borne 
it ; but it was always for little things, that no one 
else would have noticed ! 

In the middle of the excitement, there was a 
knock with the hand at the front-door ; and feeling 
much ashamed of the noise, I opened it, and dis- 
covered Mrs Marsland, escorted by her housemaid, 
Leaving the girl in the passage, she came into the 
drawing-room, the door of which she carefully 
closed, then taking us quite to the far end of the 
room, she demanded in a low voice: ‘Does your 
servant drink ?’ 

‘Ono, I said. ‘She can’t get at anything; and 
once when she was ill, I had great work to get 
her to take a little brandy. 

Then said our friend. in a most impressive 
whisper: ‘If she doesn’t drink, she is mad; and 
we have come to the conclusion it is she who rin 
the bells, , And I don’t like to leave you two gir 


in the house with a madwoman. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT HOBBIES. 


I explained that, mad or not, I was much 
stronger than Bridget, and that if we felt uneasy, 
we would get David to sleep in the house. On 
which assurance, but only looking half-satisfied, 
our friend departed. 

While sitting over our tea, Gwen and I dis- 
cussed the new idea, Now we were both almost 
teetotalers; and since my mother’s departure, 
except to take out a little sherry for a pudding, 
the cellaret had not even been opened. 

‘I am quite sure there were both whisky and 
brandy in the decanters,’ said Gwendolin ; ‘and 
didn’t you decant some sherry for mother to take 
with her?’ 

‘But she couldn’t be drunk for three weeks on 
that,’ I said ; ‘and it is only about that time that 
she has been rather strange.’ 

She had certainly changed for the worse both 
in her dress and temper. We had noticed that 
the slightest things seemed to excite her; but 
this we had put down to Irish eccentricity, in- 
creased by nervousness at the mysterious ringing. 
That night, her conduct certainly justified Mrs 
Marsland’s suspicions. About nine o'clock she 
appeared, and flinging wide open the drawing- 
room door, said with the air of a Duchess: ‘ Miss 
wag I demand of you, is David in the veranda 
or no?’ 

‘I really don’t know if he has come yet,’ I 
replied, 

‘If I can’t get an answer out of you,’ she said 
vehemently—‘ and it’s just lies you’re telling me 
—I must see for myself,’ She rushed to the front- 
door, threw it —_ and disappeared into the 
garden, where we heard her shrieking out frightful 
abuse. We followed to the door, being afraid she 
meant to admit thieves, and that her excitement 
was feigned, to frighten us into keeping to one 
room. In a short time she came in, exhausted b 
her violence, and went straight to bed—as I too 
care, without a light. 

The next day, to our imexpressible joy our 
mother came home. ‘ Why, that woman is mad 
with drink,’ she said, after seeing Bridget a minute. 
‘Where is the key of the wine-cellar ?’ 

‘In the cellaret,’ I said; ‘and I have had the 
keys of that quite safely.’ 

he next Fa Bridget was informed she might 
have a holiday to see her friends. In her absence, 
we took the opportunity of peace | a thorough 
examination. The wine-cellar revealed a dreadful 
tale. A dozen bottles of my father’s splendid 
old port, half-a-dozen sherry, and different bottles 
of rum, whisky, and gin—thirty bottles in all, 
made a dismal gap in the stores my mother had 
thought would last for years). How any woman 
ae consume so much in less than five weeks, 
and yet have gone about her work, and how we 
could have been so blind as not to find her out, 
were alike mysteries to my mother. 

An examination of the sideboard shewed how 


| the key had been obtained. It was made of beau- 


tifully carved old oak; but its interior arrange- 
ments were very badly contrived. The bottom 
of the drawer formed ole the top of the cellaret ; 
and when the drawer was withdrawn, anythin 

below could be easily fished up by a piece o 

wire or re of tongs, Behind one of the kitchen- 
doors, which always stood open, was found a mop 
of tremendous length, meant for brushing lofty 
ceilings, and which could therefore be easily used 


for reaching to where the bells were hung. Its 
proper place was the housemaid’s closet up-stairs ; 
so that accounted for our not thinking of it. The 
absence of any motive for such malicious conduct 
supplied a reason for our blindness in not connect- 
ing Bridget with the bell-ringing. It could only 
be accounted for as the freak of a woman mad 
with drink. 

When she saw we had found her out, she came 
to my mother with a table-knife clenched in her 
hand ; but a little quiet decision soon cowed her ; 
and when she departed that night, she was evi- 
dently as glad to leave as we were to see the last 
of our ‘ Perfect Treasure.’ 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT HOBBIES, 


A HoBBY is, according to the dictionary, ‘an 
object of affection ;’ but this definition, if not alto- 
gether wrong, is very different from that generally 
ascribed to the word, It is really understood to 
mean every self-imposed task which is taken up as 
a pleasure, in contradistinction to those only pur- 
sued for profit. Hobbies are so varied in their 
nature, that it would be next to impossible to 
arrange them in a classified form. But a large 
number may be placed under the head of ‘ Col- 
lecting Hobbies. Even in childhood this trait 
may often be detected. Who does not remember 
the heterogeneous mass of odds and ends which he 
or she so jealously guarded in days gone by? Again, 
what a strange mania possesses the boy who 
gathers together about a bushel of marbles? There 
is, however, some method in this form of mad- 
ness; for marbles at school are to a certain extent 
legal tender for all kinds of small transactions in 
pocket-knives and other necessaries of boyhood. 
Cherrystones, horse-chestnuts, buttons and knuckle- 
bones have also their claims on the regard of the 
young collector. Defaced postage-stamps were also 
affected by many long before the demand brought 
its natural supply of gaily bound albums in which 
to preserve them. It would be curious if it could 
be ascertained that those who in boyhood have 
given themselves up to these hobbies, carried out 
their destiny later in life by giving fabulous prices 
for scarce cups and saucers and bric-d-brac, 
Another trait which shews itself in a very 
marked manner during childhood—and which is 
often afterwards developed into a hobby—is the 
natural love for the lower animals, This feeling, 
so general, should be surely encouraged in ever 
way. The pets usually in vogue among little fol 
are fowls, rabbits, and guinea-pigs; for they are 
easily obtained, and can in great measure shift for 
themselves, But animals of a far more unpleasant 
nature occasionally engage the affections of youth, 
such as frogs, lizards, and toads, Hobbies such as 
these are the abhorrence of the careful housewife ; 
but all the same they must not too readily be 
discouraged. There is a certain amount of good in 
them, which should not be sacrificed altogether to 
the love of order, which by the way is with 
many people a rampant hobby in itself. We have 
regarded such inconvenient pursuits as being not 
entirely destitute of good, because there is no 
doubt that very often habits of comparison and 
observation of natural things are thus implanted 
in the mind, which may afterwards bear good 
fruit in the shape of scientific research. The same 
may be said of the mania which possesses some 
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boys of trying everything in the shape of a 
chemical experiment—doubtless to their own satis- 
faction, but to the detriment of the household gods 
generally. It seems something like heresy to 
assert that boys should be encouraged in such 
amusements; but we do say it. For when we look 
around us and consider that every necessary we 
have, and every trade through which our wants 
are supplied, owes its present state of perfection 
in a great measure to the science of chemistry, we 
should not be too ready to discountenance, on the 
sole ground of minor inconveniences, the dawning 
love for such a splendid branch of study. In the 
present day, a good deal of attention is paid in our 
schools to natural philosophy ; so it may be hoped 
that the rising generation will be a little more 
conversant than their parents with the phenomena 
which surround the daily actions of their lives, 
Ask any average middle-aged man in this nine- 
teenth century the solution of such a simple pro- 
. blem as the composition of air or water, and in 
the generality of cases he will confess himself 
uzzled. But the best apology for permitting 
ys to flirt with chemistry, is the fact that our 
modern school of chemistry is founded i dis- 
coveries hit upon by the students of old, who 
dabbled in the science in much the same spirit 
that possesses the boyhood of to-day. 

Hobbies which bring pleasure and profit to 
others besides the promoter, should most certainly 
take a very high rank in our estimation. It is 
the peculiarity of many such occupations that 
while they bring good to others, they are usually 
fraught with expense and trouble to their origi- 
nator; although of course in his case this trouble 
and expense are compensated for in seeing the 
results growing under his hands. 

Of the various hobbies which engross men’s 
minds, perhaps those connected with the arts are 
the most common. Music is now happily such a 
general. accomplishment, that it can hardly be 
called a hobby. Still some people do make it one, 
and unfortunately many affect it who are in- 
capable of securing any result save that of tortur- 
ing the ears of their fellows. Putting aside 
vocal music as being of too ordinary a character 
to need notice, we will consider in a brief manner 
the instrumental part of the question. Unfor- 
tunately, the instrument which an amateur chooses 
for his first attempts is often of a very aggravat- 
ing character. The flute in the hands of a learner 
is one of the most exasperating instruments to the 
enforced listener. It is so comparatively easy to 
tootle a melody on this instrument, that many 
amateurs adopt it. The cornet is even worse, 
and yet it is an instrument much affected by 
amateur musicians, to the inexpressible annoyance 
of those who are compelled to listen. 

Stringed instruments offer so many difficulties 
to the aspirant to musical fame, that they are 
seldom meddled with, except by those who mean 
to take some pains to acquire proficiency. A 
moderately good player can always find a ready 
welcome to one of the numerous orchestras or 

uartet parties which are now common all over 
the kingdom, It is true that such orchestras do 
not always come up to a very high standard ; still, 
they afford people the pleasure of working together 
in a friend y spirit towards one common end ; 
and wan a hobby takes this form, who can cayil 
at it 


The most usual fault of which amateur musical 
societies are guilty is the choice of work far 
beyond their powers of and very 
often above the capacities of their hearers. People 
are apt to forget that the ear requires a certain 
education before it can distinguish good from bad, 
The dearth of this ear-education is exemplified in 
the enormous prices often paid for the copyright 
of wretched street songs, which spread over the 
entire country in a few days like a terrible epi- 
demic ; while it is a fact that competent musicians 
are told by publishers that it does not pay to pro- 
duce works that are actually too good for the mul- 
titude to appreciate. This form of ignorance is by 
no means confined to our lower classes; it is 
more or less common to all. 

From music to painting is an easy transition ; 
indeed in very many instances the two arts have 
been successfully cultivated by one and the same 
person. It is certain that the love of the one is 
very likely to beget a fondness for the other. In 
painting, as in music, the common fault prevails 
of aiming too high at first, in forgetfulness of the 
axiom that one must creep before he can walk. 
The type of drawing-master, now neeety almost 
extinct, is in great measure responsible for this ; 
the necessity for making parents believe that 
their hopefuls have made rapid progress, by 
exhibiting to their partial eyes impossible land- 
scapes duly furnished with impossible figures, 
being at the root of the evil. It is too much the 
custom to allow children to dabble with colours 
before they can describe a straight line with toler- 
able accuracy—under which circumstances the 
chances are that they will never master that 
essential element of art. Our art-schools have 
worked a healthy reform of late years ; but it will 
be some time before their influence will make an 
inroad upon the false system of teaching which still 
prevails in many places, by shewing that servile 
copying from flat lithographic studies means eggre- 
gious waste of time. The master who really means 
his pupils to shew advancement, will direct them 
to begin by sketching such solid objects as any 
household will afford—pots and pans and the like, 
such as the great Teniers was not too proud to 
introduce with such marvellous fidelity into the 
pictures which have handed down his name to 
posterity, 

In the present day, there is too much affectation 
for what is called ‘high’ art ; a kind of struggling 
after a vague ideal which has no counterpart in 
nature. It is the fashion to give this feeling 
encouragement, and in OY a great deal of 
nonsense is talked about the decadence of art. The 
old masters, for whom we have the utmost venera- 
tion, are lauded beyond their deserts, and pictures 
cracked and generally disfigured, are called ‘fine.’ 
If they were <wee | nowadays by some obscure 
artist they would remain unobserved and neglected. 

Another branch of art which many make a 
hobby, and which seems more perhaps than every 
other amusement to engross all the energies of its 
followers, is the histrionic, It would seem as 
though there was some subtle influence attached to 
a theatre against which some people find it very 
difficult to combat. The character of the stage- 
struck youth has again and again been introduced 
by old and modern dramatists as a subject for 
satire ; and in real life it is by no means an un- 
common one. In this particular, acting partakes 
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much of the nature, in its effect, of dancing. An 
inordinate love of the latter pastime is of course a 
trait immeasurably below that of acting, where 
the intellect is engaged, and where acquaintance is 
made with the works of standard authors, But 
still the time absorbed could certainly be better 
employed; to say nothing of the fact, that a 
dramatic club is usually a kind of mutual admira- 
tion society, and one therefore not likely to be of 
permanent value to its members. 

In conclusion, we must readily admit that many 
of the hobbies we have mentioned are of great 
use to the community, as well as to the persons 
principally concerned. They give employment 
to many ; they encourage trade in various, ways ; 
and they are in constant demand for benevolent 
purposes, 


MAX GORDON. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS.—PROLOGUE. 


I HAVE spent to-night in the past—the past, which 
I fancied was safely buried beyond sight and 
resurrection. Not forgotten—ah, no !—but so far 
distant, so resolutely lived down, that it seems 
miserable a few old pages of faded writing should 
have power to ‘roll the stone from its grave 
away.’ It is lying open before me—the grave of 
a woman’s heart and hopes and happiness. And 
though the stern forms of Duty and Fate are 
sitting one at the head, the other at the feet, with 
the same smile on their pale faces that has hitherto 
been my only strength, I cannot look into their 
eyes to-night ; I can but stoop yearningly over 
my buried treasures, and water them with unavail- 
ing tears. 

Only a few pages of faded writing, found in an 
old desk, which two hours ago I opened for the 
first time in fifteen years, I am a proud woman, 
and a strong woman ; and yet the written record 
of these few months of my life has swept away all 
the barriers raised by Time and resolute toil. 

Let me copy the pages from Edith’s Diary and 
my own here ; and consecrate this night at least to 
the loving memory of my dear sister—and others, 


CHAPTER I.—EDITH’S DIARY. 


March 1, 186-, 

An event is about to take place. I do not re- 
member ever having had previous occasion to make 
such an interesting announcement as the above. 
The story of our lives from day to day is about as 
dull as it well can be ; and therefore—though we 
are very happy, Papa, Katrine, and I—an event is 
an event to us, and we are excited accordingly. 


And yet the prospective circumstance, to any but | a 


such a doctor-ridden house as ours, would not 
robably be regarded as one of momentous interest. 
t is only that old Dr Rousby—who brought me 
into the world, and has been in frequent and lively 
anticipation of seeing me go prematurely out of it 
—is about to retire from practice, and that Dr 
Max Gordon is coming to succeed him, 

It is vain to disguise a notable fact, and I may 
therefore mention here that such lamentable failures 
—from a sanitary point of view—as my father and 
myself, are it is to be hoped uncommon. We 
both of us ‘enjoy’ almost constant bad health, and 
expect to be waited upon by the family physician 
regularly as by the postman. A change like the 


one impending is regarded by us, therefore, as a 
matter of no small moment; and the advent in 
our midst of a stranger—for he is almost that, so 
long is it since we saw him—thrills us with expec- 
tation, not unmingled with awe. 

One only of our household can boast of her due 
allowance of strength, physical and mental. I see 
her coming up the approach as I write—my sister 
Katrine. The cold wind is blowing a soft pink 
into her pale pure cheeks ; the velvet and dark 
furs shew off her glorious hair—‘ yellow like ripe 
corn ;’ great lustrous eyes of darkest gray look up 
to the window at me; whilst a loving smile parts 
the sweet, proud lips. (Are you truly—as in very 
truth you seem to me—faultless, O my sister? 
Or, even as those fathomless eyes give your face 
its one wanted touch of earth, is that regal pride of 
in like wise the hall-mark of your spirit’s 

umanity ?) 

Our relation is deeper than even the deep one 
of ordinary sisterhood. Ever since I can remem- 
ber, Katrine has been to me mother, sister, 
teacher, nurse, everything ; and not for a single 
day during my recollection have we been sepa- 
rated. In truth, our travels have not been far 
or wide. Two visits to Scotland—five and three 
years ago—constitute our sole glimpses of the 
world lying beyond The Grove and its vicinity, 
The delicacy of Papa’s health and mine was always 
a sufficient barrier to our further peregrinations, 
and Katrine of course would not move without us, 

Twelve years since, when Kate was nearly four- 
teen, and I was five, our mother died. I do not 
recall her well—though the dim image of a pale 
wasted face, and the sound of a hacking cough, 
haunt me sometimes when I look at myself in 
the glass. Katrine cannot speak of her even yet. 
Once after I had been ill, seized with a sudden 
anxiety as to the possible ravages left-by disease 
in my small white countenance, I asked my sister 
to bring me the mirror. The sight of my thin 
face instantly revived more powerfully than ever 
the vision of that other one—perhaps because the 
likeness in my own to it was even more marked 
than usual. 

‘Kate, I said, still contemplating my unenvi- 
able reflection, ‘you are like Papa, everybody 
says ; am I like Mamma, then ?’ 

My sister laid hands on the glass swiftly ; and 
glancing at her, I saw her cheeks had turned as 
white as my own. 

‘Am I, Kate?’ I repeated with the exacting 
pertinacity of convalescence. 

‘Yes, darling,’ she answered, wrapping another 
shawl round my shoulders. ‘ Too like, by far,’ I 
heard her sigh to herself as she turned quickly 


way. 

‘Aunt Mabel, who is staying with us just now, 
told me yesterday that the night Mamma died she 
called Katrine to her, and whispered: ‘I leave 
our Edith to you, dearest. For the sake of our 
fourteen years’ unbroken love and friendship, you 
will shield our delicate darling, Katrine ?’ 

And Katrine, her pale lips on Mamma’s, pro- 
mised: ‘ With my life, mother,’ 


Strangely enough, only yesterday for the first 
time an idea presented itself to me, or rather was 
presented, which I suppose to most other girls of 
my age would have occurred often, and long ago. 
I was tired, and had fallen asleep on the drawing- 
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room sofa, Aunt Mabel was seated by the fire, 
and I suppose Katrine must have come in whilst 
I slept ; for presently I was conscious of murmur- 
ing voices, and listened to them lazily in a dreamy 
half-awakened way. _ 

‘Well, Aunt Mabel was saying, ‘in my opinion 
it is quite a misdirection of the natural and fitting 
order of things, for a girl of your beauty and 
accomplishments, and the rest, to be buried alive 
here with two invalids, when you should be 
adorning quite a different position, Lord Hari- 
court ’—— 

‘I gave Lord Haricourt my ultimatum long ago,’ 
Katrine put in rather contemptuously. (Here my 
semi-comatose state became one of lively interest.) 
‘I must say I can’t conceive how my lot—with 
which I am perfectly satisfied—could possibly be 
bettered by uniting it with his,’ 

*I don’t know what you would have,’ Aunt 
Mabel replied calmly. ‘Viscounts with fifteen 
thousand a year don’t grow on every bush.’ 

‘The beauty of Nature would scarcely be 
enhanced if they did, taking this one for a fair 
specimen,’ remarked Katrine dryly. ‘ Dear Aunty,’ 
she added with a little laugh, ‘what would you 
have me marry that half-witted boy for?’ 

‘He has been a very constant boy,’ Aunt Mabel 
observed, ignoring the question. 

*Is he still of the same mind, then?’ returned 
Kate, with lazy indifference, evidently tired of the 
subject. 

‘He is; and is in very earnest hopes that time 
may have changed yours. It is ridiculous to make 
Edith your excuse, you know, Katrine. There is 
no reason why you should not have her to live 
with you, if you like,’ 

‘And what is to become of poor Papa? My 
lord does not want to marry us en famille, I sup- 
pose?’ Kate returned sleepily—the influence of 
fire and easy-chair being apparently more seduc- 
tive than the aspirations of her suitor. 

‘Parents must lay their account with such 
things,’ continued Aunt Mabel with quiet perti- 
nacity. ‘It is not with regard to this case alone 
that I regret to learn your decision. You will 
have other offers, no doubt ; but I should be very 
7 if you intended applying the same rule to 


‘I have had no temptation to break it,’ said 
Katrine, with a leaven of unconscious pride in her 
voice, and rising as she spoke. ‘No man ever yet 
had power to make me waver in my duty, thank 
God !—I trust Edie has been asleep,’ she added 
quickly, bringing a hot flush of tardy shame to 
my cheek. ‘I should not like the child to be 
disturbed with ’—— 

‘I don’t think she is such a child as you 
fancy,’ said Aunt Mabel quietly. ‘Those sensitive 
fragile natures often possess a prematurely deve- 
loped faculty of perception and insight. They 
have a quiet logic of their own, that carries them 
further than all our boasted knowledge and expe- 
rience.’ 

I had my back to them, so I could not see the 
effect of this speech on Katrine; but I guessed 
the wistful expression with which she looked over 
at me in the silence that followed. And then 
with a start—which she no doubt took for a 
wakening one—I met my sister’s loving eyes look- 
ing down into mine, as though she would fain 
reassure herself that her child was one still, and 


her own. Ah, yes, ever your own, Katrine, child 
or woman ! 


But I have wandered far from the subject with | 


which I started—Max Gordon’s approaching arrival. 

As I said, he is almost a stranger to us ; for though 

he used to visit the Rousbys sometimes—his father - 
was their dearest friend—the last two occasions 

on which he was here happened to be during the 

very two summers Katrine and I spent in Scotland, 

Kate may remember him, I daresay ; but to me he 

will have all the charm of novelty—a charm by no 

means to be despised, when one hardly sees a 

new face from year’s end to year’s end. 

My sister regards the impending change with 
unqualified approval. She says the old doctor— 
valued friend though he be—is ae 
antiquated ; and she thinks it will be a great 
advantage for Papa and me to have ‘the last 
discoveries of science’ brought to bear upon us, 
Our new physician’s fame has preceded him. He 
had a brilliant career at college; and has since 
been abroad, gaining fresh laurels at foreign uni- 
versities. In fact, had it not been an ancient 
family arrangement between the Rousbys and the 
Gordons that Max was to step into the old doctor's. 
shoes, I hardly fancy that the luck of securing his 
services would have fallen to Hatherton. For 
the rest, as we know all about him—that he is of 
good family, a gentleman, and a scholar—we would 
seem for once to be in the distinguished position 
of having got the right man in the right place. 


ROCKING-STONES, 


ScaTTERED over certain portions of the British 
Isles, and here and there in other parts of the 
world, may be found masses of detached rock, 
often of great size, poised so nicely on a narrow 
base that they move to and fro under very sliglit 
pressure, and known in Great Britain by the name 
of ‘Logan’ or ‘Rocking’ Stones. In some cases 
the action of the wind alone. is sufficient to set 
them in motion. 

Formerly, these stones, from their peculiar 
characteristics, were considered to be the work of 
human hands, and were classed among ‘ Druidic 
remains’—the common belief being that they were 
connected with the religious rites and ceremonies 
of the Druids, 

One of the absurd beliefs was that if a supposed 
culprit was brought to a rocking-stone, his guilt or 
innocence would be at once proclaimed—if guilty, 
the stone would vibrate on his approach by unseen 
power; while on the other hand his innocence 
would be proved by its remaining stationary. 
An opposite belief—that the stone would ‘rock’ 
at the slightest touch of those pure at heart, 
but would withstand even a giant’s power when 
exerted by the guilty—is thus well expressed 
by the poet Mason : 

Behold yon huge 

And unhewn sphere of living adamant, 

Which, poised “ magic, rests its central weight 

On yonder pointed rock ; firm as it seems, 

Such is its strange and virtuous property, 

It moves obsequious to the gentlest touch 

Of him whose heart is pure ; but to a traitor, 

Though e’en a giant’s prowess nerved his arm, 

It stands as fixed as Snowdon. 


These beliefs, like many others connected with 
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so-called cromlechs and other remains, are, how- 
ever, exploded, and it is now very generally agreed 
that rocking-stones are not- works of art, but the 
result of natural causes. 

There can be no doubt that in most cases the 
‘rocking’ property of these masses of stone is 
entirely due to weathering ; disintegration having 
béen effected through countless ages by the action 


‘of wind and rain, and sometimes by sand blown 


by the wind upon the masses of jutting rock of 
which they are composed. In some instances too, 
there is little doubt the superincumbent mass has 
fallen or rolled from the rocks and heights above, 
and become accidentally poised on its present bed ; 
and in others again, they may have been deposited 
in their position by glaciers or icebergs. *In all 
cases, however, we shall be safe in attributing, 
in one way or other, their formation to natural 
agency. At one of the meetings of the British 
Association, this theory was clearly demonstrated 
by Mr Grove, who stated that by artificial attrition 
he had himself made several miniature rocking- 
stones ; ‘and thus he shewed how by the action 
of the atmosphere on their corners, many large 
masses of rock, which have a tendency to disin- 
aoe into cubical or tabular blocks, might gradu- 

y become rounded into the rude spheroidal shape 
generally presented by the logan.’ 

There are a number of these singular formations 
in Devonshire, the most remarkable being known 
as the ‘Nutcracker,’ It is situated on a ridge 
near Lustleigh Cleave, near Manaton, and is so 
delicately poised that it can be moved with the 
little finger. The stone is about five feet in length 
and breadth, ‘and rests as it were upon a keel, so 
that a push rolls it from side to side, its progress at 
each vibration being arrested by a stone against 
which it knocks;’ and a nut being placed at the 
point of contact is easily cracked ; hence its name. 
Another rock, also known as the ‘ Nutcracker, 
which formerly rocked, but is now immovable, 
stands on Heytor near Moreton; it is about six- 
teen feet in length, and is poised horizontally 
upon an upright rock, surrounded by a wild 
cluster of masses of granite, Another and larger 
mass of granite near it oscillates with considerable 
ease. The rocking-stone lying in the bed of the 
tiver at Drewsteignton, is about eighteen feet in 
length, and in some parts seven feet high. It 
could megpsons 4 be easily moved with one hand; 
but now—probably owing to the constant washing 
of sand into its bed—it is immovably fixed. 
It has evidently fallen from the hill above. A 
smaller one, but capable of being rocked with 

ater facility, is situated on the brow of a 

ill at Holy-street, in the parish of Chagford. 
One on East Down, named the ‘ Whooping Rock’ 
from the noise it yielded in tempestuous weather, 
has also long ceased its functions. Two other 
rocking-stones, now however fixed—the one called 
‘Rugglestone,’ measuring twenty-two feet in length, 
nineteen in breadth, and five feet in thickness, 
and the other about ten feet by nine—are near 
Widdecombe. 

_ In the neighbouring county of Cornwall, rock- 
ing-stones aré — A very notable one is 
the ‘Logan Rock’ at Treryn Castle in the parish 
of St Leven, between Penzance and the Seale 
End. It is a stupendous block of granite, poised 
on the crest of an immense pile of rocks that jut 


feet in length, and thirty-two and a half in cir- 
cumference near its middle, and its weight is 
probably about sixty-five tons. The portion in 
contact with the under rock is of very small 
extent ; and the whole mass is so nicely balanced, 
that the strength of a single man applied to it is 
sufficient to make it oscillate. A superstitious 
idea used to be current among the peasantry that 
although one person might rock the stone, yet 
no power whatever would prove enough to dis- 
place or overthrow it. On the 8th of April 1824, 
a young naval lieutenant named Goldsmith, who 
was at that time in command of a _revenue- 
cutter stationed off the Cornish coast, resolved in 
a fit of wantonness to put this popular belief 
to the test. Accompanied by his crew, he soon 
proved the fallacy of the superstition, for in a 
very short time the united strength of the party 
was sufficient to ‘loge’ or move the stone a short 
distance from its position; but an adjoining rock 
kept it from going over the cliff. Trifling as the 
alteration was, it destroyed the rocking property 
of the huge block; and the mischievous lieutenant 
found all the efforts of himself and men unavailin 

to restore it to the place which for ages it had 
occupied, His action so enraged the inhabitants 
of the district, that they complained to the autho- 
rities ; and the result was, he received orders from 
the Admiralty to replace the rock. The task, on 
account of the peculiar position of the logan-stone 
and surrounding rocks, was a very difficult one ; 
but at length, with the assistance of ropes and 
machinery from Plymouth dockyard, it was rein- 
stated in its former resting-place. It now stands 
on a short iron bolt, but cannot be ‘logged’ nearly 
so easily as before it was so mischievously 
tampered with, There are a number of smaller 
logan-rocks in this district, the name ‘logan’ being 
taken from the Cornish ‘logg’ to move to and fro, 
One formerly in the parish of Constantine, between 
Penrhyn and Helston, was larger than the one last 
described ; but the influence of the elements, which 
probably first caused its singular shape, has now 


robbed it of its facility of movement, At Sithney, 


four miles from Helston, is one called Mén- 
amber, the British word for the holy-stone. This 
used to be a fine logan, until it was thrown down 
by order of Shrubsall, Oliver Cromwell’s governor 
of Pendennis Castle, on account of the supersti- 
tious adoration with which it was regarded by 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, In the 
southern corner of the isthmus leading westward 
to Carn les Boel are several rocks resting one 
on another; the uppermost, fifteen feet long, six 
high, and seven broad, is so a poised 
that from one position a child can easily “logg’ 
it. Others occur also in various parts of the 
county, one notable example being at Zennor. 
Several rocking-stones occur in the Scilly Isles, 
notably one at St Agnes, very high, and nearly 
globular in shape. 

About three miles from Monmouth and one 
from the Kymin occurs the ‘ Buckstone,’ a logan 
which can be rocked with a moderate degree of 
strength. The brow of the hill on which the Buck- 
stone is situated inclines at an angle of twenty- 
five degrees, and any small stone laid down by the 
visitor will immediately roll down the declivity ; 
but the great rock, which is of pyramidal form, 
and nearly sixty feet in circumference, has kept its 
place for ages. In Camden’s Britannia, 1722, men- 
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.- into the sea. In size it is about seventeen 
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tion is made of what was known to the learned 
author as Y maen Sigl, or the rocking-stone, situ- 
ated on a sea-cliff within half a mile of St Davids, 
Pembrokeshire. This, like the one at Sithney, was 
thrown down by the Puritan soldiers during the 
Commonwealth. On the western brink of a hill 
near Elwysilan, Glamorganshire, about midway 
between Merthyr and Cardiff, is another example, 
known to the natives by the name of Y maen 
Chwyf. The block is composed of rough sand- 
stone, and its size has been estimated at about two 
hundred and fifty cubic feet. A moderate applica- 
tion of strength will give it considerable motion, 
which may easily be continued with one hand. 

Near Llandudno, Caernarvonshire, is one called 
by the inhabitants Crid Tudno—that is, St Tudno’s 
Cradle. Some mischief-loving person has thrown 
it off its balance ; and now, instead of rocking to 
and fro as it used to do on the application of one 
finger, it lies fixed like any other of the blocks 
near it. 

On a hill on Ashover Common in Derbyshire 
is a rocking-stone twenty-six feet in circumference, 
called ‘ Robin Hood’s Mark,’ which oscillates with 
moderate force. On Hathersage Moor in the same 
county is one somewhat larger in size ; and others 
also still exist in the same neighbourhood. Some 
small ones also occur at Stanton Moor; but the 
most notable examples are the ‘Rowter’ or 
*Roo-tor’ rocks at Birchover near Winster. The 
largest of these is about ten feet in height, and 
over thirty in circumference, and it rocks with 
great ease. On Whitsunday 1799, this fine stone 
was overthrown by a party of wild young fellows, 
by way of frolic, and although restored as near as 
may be to its original position, it has never rocked 
or ‘roo’d’ (rolled) so well since. On another part 
of this stupendous mass of rocks is a second 
rocking-stone known as the ‘Finger-stone, which 
although of considerable size, may with the most 

erfect ease be moved with one finger. On the 

radley Rocks close at hand, too, is a rocking- 
stone; and another of smaller size occurs on 
Winster Tor. 

At Walton in Lancashire, five of these stones 
are situated so contiguous to each other that if one 
is touched, the motion is communicated to all the 
rest. Several interesting examples occur in York- 
shire. At Brimham Rocks, about a mile and a 
half from the Dacre Banks Station near Harro- 
gate, is a remarkable group of three, composed of 
millstone grit, the centre stone being supposed to 
weigh a hundred tons, 

At a short distance from these, the ‘ Boat’ rock- 
ing-stone, of about forty tons weight, is perched 
on the edge of a precipice, and can be moved 
with very slight pressure. At Brandrith Crags, 
nine miles from Harrogate, on the road to Bolton 
Priory, is one weighing upwards of twenty tons, 
and capable of being rocked with great facility. 
There is also one at Thornthwaite in that neigh- 
bourhood, Another, near Halifax, is ten and a 
half feet long, nine feet five inches broad, and five 
and a quarter feet thick. One or two cases occur 
amid the Cumberland hills ; and in A Tour through 
the Island of Great Britain, by Defoe and Richard- 
son (1769), we find mention of one near Balvaird, 
in Fife, the oscillating power of which was destroyed 
by the soldiers of Oliver Cromwell. 

Grose, in his Antiquities of Scotland, 1797, speaks 
of what he terms a logan-stone so poised as to 


be movable with a small exertion of force. This 
huge stone, he says, stood near the summit of the 
Kell Rin Mountains in Galloway. It was known 
as the ‘Mickle Lump;’ and was eight feet nine 
inches long, five feet one inch and a half in 
height, aud in circumference twenty-two feet nine 
inches, On the summit of the wooded pyramidal 
hill, Craig-y-barns, which forms so remarkable a 
feature in the landscape at Dunkeld, is ‘ what used 
to be a wonderful rocking-stone, but the stone has 
been fastened by the insertion of wedges.’ In the 
Isle of Arran, an interesting example of rocking- 
stone may be seen near the shore at Sout 
Sannox. 

Several instances occur in Ireland. Camden 
speaks of one at Clonmany, County Donegal, de- 
scribed to be of vast size and pyramidal form, and 
known by the name of Magarl Fhin mhic Cuill. 
At Brown’s Bay, on the coast of Antrim, is a 
remarkably fine rocking-stone, well balanced on a 
projecting rock ; it can be moved with great ease 
in one direction. On the side of a lofty hill in 
the Coom Duv or Black Valley, near the Upper 
Lake of Killarney, County Kerry, is the Balance 
Rock, spoken of by Mr and Mrs S. C. Hall in 
their elegant work on Ireland, as a ‘Druidical’ 
memorial of great antiquity. This stone is likened 
by Moore to the poet’s heart, which 


The slightest touch alone sets moving, 
But all earth’s powers could not shake from its 
base. 


On the side of Slieve Ban, near Rostrevor, is a 
large block of granite, probably deposited there, 
as so many have doubtless been, by ice, which 
formerly is said to have been easily rocked, 
Tradition affirms that the mass of granite ‘was 
pitched there from the Carlingford Mountains by 
Fionn M‘Comhal, who, having accepted a challenge 
from a celebrated Caledonian giant, travelled as 
far as Carlingford to meet him. Benandonner 
the Scotch giant having landed at Dundrum, 
came as far as Slieve Ban to meet his adversary 
Fionn. The latter, as a salutation or exhibition 
of his strength, is said to have taken this lump of 
granite from a gap—still shewn in the Carlingford 
Mountains—and heaved it across the lough, It 
fell at the feet of bold Benandonner, who was so 
much startled at the strength of Fionn, that he 
declined further competition, and returned at full 
speed to the quiet of his native Scottish hills,’ 
At Luggala, on the eastern side of the valley, a 
rocking-stone is said to have been thrown down 
by a party of military in 1800, and now lies 
immovable some yards from its original position. 
On the Three-Rock Mountains, County Dublin, 
culprits are said to have been ‘placed under the 
stone, which was made to vibrate over their heads 
and threaten death at every instant.’ 

It is unnecessary to prolong this list of exam- 
les of ‘logan’ or ‘rocking’ stones; those named 
Sie only asmall proportion of what are known 
still to be in existence. They occur in most parts 
of the globe, and are associated in many ways 
with the beliefs, the superstitions, and the history, 
in some cases, of the localities where they occur; 
and are invariably of interest to tourists and 
others in quest of natural curiosities. 
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